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pregnant aphorisms which are scattered broadcast throughout the 
volume. For these we must refer the reader to the book itself, 
convinced that every one who is interested in education — as who is 
not ? — will there find a rich feast of noble and suggestive thought. 
Would that all who so read may be stirred up to strive for the 
development of education in our own country on the broad general 
principles which Herbart here advances and justifies. 

J. Welton. 

The Real Jesus: a Review of his Life, Character, and 
Death, from a Jewish Stand-point. Addressed to the Mem- 
bers of the Theistic Church. By John Vickers, author of "The 
New Koran," "The History of Herod," etc. London: Wil- 
liams & Norgate. 

The main title of Mr. Vickers's book is apt to raise apprehension 
in readers who recall a certain work on " The Real Shelley," and 
it may at once be said for him that this particular kind of mis- 
giving, as well as any that may be raised by the sub-title, is not 
justified on perusal. There is really little that is specially Jewish 
in Mr. Vickers's stand-point, any more than in Mr. Voysey's. But 
all the same, his book will probably not fulfil any anticipations of 
profit which its title may arouse among students. It is one more 
application of the method of Evhemeros to the gospel narratives 
and their central figure ; and though Mr. Vickers works with a 
certain independence, few of his proposed solutions are really new, 
while none of them is reached in a way that will satisfy those 
who have rejected previous applications of the same method to the 
same case. It is in this view that his title is most disappointing, 
for he does not seem to realize that the latest views concerning 
Jesus put in doubt far more than the supernatural side of his per- 
sonality. He takes for granted not only the historical Jesus, but 
the historical character of the gospels, seeking only to explain 
away the supernaturalism, and assuming that even the miracle 
stories rest on some actual occurrence, either normal or fraudulent. 
Mr. Vickers thinks that sham miracles were actually worked. On 
the same lines he accepts the gospel teachings of Jesus as having 
been actually delivered, taking no notice of the modern view that 
they came from many sources, Judaic and Pagan. Thus, his aim 
in " The Real Jesus" is not to reach the historical bases of Chris- 
tianity by sifting the gospel materials in the light of recent re- 
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search, but to offer a rough-and-ready common-sense criticism, 
somewhat after the method of Voltaire, only more seriously, At 
times his expressions partly promise a historical analysis, as when 
he alludes to "the Pagan mysteries" in connection with " Chris- 
tian masked dramas," and speaks of "the crucifixion drama." 
But even here he is not on the track of the important hypothesis 
that such narratives as those of the Last Supper and the crucifixion 
and resurrection are simply explanatory tales made in the common 
ancient way to account for the origin of a ritual or "mystery" 
practice. Mr. Vickers rather thinks that there was actually an 
original sham resurrection, a theory which, in view of the known 
facts as to the rituals in the cults of Mithra and Adonis and 
Attis and Osiris, is hardly worth discussion. He even explains 
the story of the transfiguration vision, not by a ritual or mystery 
of the later church, but by an actual open-air performance got up 
by some of Jesus' contemporaries. , 

Such a book, then, cannot help those who are seeking to pierce 
the clouds of legend and historic fiction which brood so thickly 
over Christian origins. What it may suffice for is to lead the 
general reader to use his judgment independently on the gospel 
teachings. Many will reject it as prejudiced, because it charges 
the Jesuine teachings with moral shortcoming much more fre- 
quently than any but professed Freethinkers are prepared for ; and 
even many Freethinkers will demur to some of Mr. Vickers's 
judgments, — for instance, that on the story of the woman taken in 
adultery. Taking this as "truly representing the spirit" of Jesus' 
teaching, whether post-Jesuine or not, Mr. Vickers makes the 
comment : " To forbid all judicial correction for wrong-doing, 
because neither judge, jury, nor jailers will ever be found wholly 
immaculate, is only to deliver up the world to brute violence and 
unabashed licentiousness." This is certainly false criticism. Who- 
ever uttered the doctrine of the story, and it must surely have 
been uttered often while the Jews continued (a period hard to fix) 
to stone adulteresses, it is as practical as it is just. The doctrine 
is not that a judge must not punish theft or rape or murder because 
he has himself committed fornication ; it is simply that we should 
not collectively punish those who are found committing a non- 
aggressive act of strictly private bearing when we ourselves all 
round are prepared to commit it privately. Mr. Vickers has dis- 
torted the issue. 

While, however, he thus exhibits at times what some readers will 
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be tempted to call Jewish prejudice, his criticism is not in general 

so unfair. On the contrary, it raises usefully enough a number of 

important problems in social ethics which are ill presented in the 

gospels, and which are thus kept obscure for orthodox readers, in 

virtue of the orthodox view of Jesus' personality. Such readers 

may get a wholesome shock from contact with Mr. Vickers's book. 

It is not a definitive ethical treatise : it savors too much, for that, 

of pulpit fluency, despite the methodical numbering of paragraphs ; 

but the fluency itself attracts, and such writing may prepare the 

way for closer thinking. Unfortunately, the value of the book in 

this direction is to some extent discounted by the preface, in 

which, after saying a good deal in praise of his own catholicity, 

Mr. Vickers makes a personal attack on a clerical opponent in 

very imperfect taste. 

John M. Robertson. 

English Social Reformers. By H. de B. Gibbins, M.A. Lon- 
don : Methuen & Co. 1892. Pp. 229. (University Extension 
Series.) 

This unpretending little volume contains short accounts of the 
lives of William Langland, John Ball, Sir Thomas More, John 
Wesley, William Wilberforce, Richard Oastler, Lord Shaftesbury, 
Robert Owen, Charles Kingsley, Thomas Carlyle, and John Ruskin, 
regarded as social reformers. These accounts are tantalizing from 
their brevity, and are not marked by any special brightness or 
force ; but they are uniformly accurate, sensible, and appreciative. 
The gist of the book is given in its concluding paragraph: "We 
have seen men of various periods and of various views trying with 
■what power of good was in them to alter for the better the lives of 
their fellows. And, in doing so, they have used or preached one 
of two methods, or, if wise, they have inculcated both, — the in- 
ternal and the external, the spiritual and the material, the moral 
and the mechanical. William Langland, poor and obscure, utter- 
ing roughly the woes of his time, yet saw that lord and villain, 
peer and peasant, alike must do their duty each for himself ere 
the troubles of England would be lessened. John Ball, fierce and 
courageous, believed that an outward change of social conditions 
was enough, and died ere he or his fellows could see his mistake. 
Sir Thomas More thought of man placed in some ideal state, and 
forgot, perhaps, that be the state never so ideal and perfect, it will, 



